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witnesses. Apparently this part of subdivision 4 of section 1276 
is a merely formal requirement without substantial justification 
in the execution of testamentary dispositions. It seems to be 
form for the sake of form, not like the provision in regard to the 
position of the testator's signature, an additional guaranty of the 
will. It might well be omitted from the statute. The very care- 
fully drafted English Statute of Victoria 6 on the subject of wills, 
prepared by some of the ablest property lawyers in the history of 
the English bar, which serves as the model of the California 
statute, does not require that the witnesses subscribe at the end, 7 
though it does demand that the testator do so. 

Notwithstanding the expressions of judicial opinion that the 
phrase "end of the will" should be identically construed with ref- 
erence to the subscription of the testator and the signature of the 
witnesses, an interpretation which takes account of the policy and 
purposes of the language in each case might well reach the con- 
clusion that the same words are to be differently construed in the 
two subdivisions of the statute, that is, more strictly in the case 
of the testator's subscription than in the case of the witnesses' 
signature. /. A. C. 
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Principles of the Law of Contract. By Sir William R. 
Anson. 14th English edition, 3rd American edition by Arthur L. 
Corbin, Yale University School of Law. Oxford University 
Press, 1919. pp. 568. 

When a work runs through fourteen editions in forty years 
one may say that it has merit. Anson's treatise indeed has 
attained to that degree of acceptance which makes it a British 
institution, yet it reflects even now little or none of the thinking 
which is today recasting ideas in the science of the law. 

The present text interests because it is an American edition 
and from the hand of an able worker in the task of putting the 
Anglo-American law upon a philosophical foundation. That the 
law is one — its basis the clash of human interests adjusted by con- 
temporary society — is obscured by the teaching necessity of chop- 
ping the fabric into "courses" — a phase of the prevailing small- 
package habit in education — by increasing specialization in the pro- 
fession and by the submerging flood of case-reports. Toward 
bringing it back to unifying principles the late Mr. Hohfeld of 

6 (1837) 1 Victoria, ch. 26. 

T The provisions of the English Act requiring the witnesses to sub- 
scribe is satisfied when the witness who saw it executed by the testator, 
immediately signed their names on any part of it at his request with the 
intention of attesting it. I Williams on Executions, p. 137. See also In 
the Goods of Streatley [1891] P. 172. 
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Yale made a notable beginning (23 Yale Law Journal, 16; 26 id. 
169, 191) and the new edition of Anson is based on his analysis 
of fundamental legal concepts. This is its special appeal, and 
although the effort occasionally tortures the thought, the effort 
itself and its accomplishment alike command our thanks. 

Beside leavening the work with Hohfeld's thinking, the editor 
has conscientiously gathered the recent American case authorities, 
has set forth the latest monographic literature, and although the 
book has been heretofore reviewed with some peevishness by a 
writer who overlooks the obvious fact that an editor rewarms the 
dish rather than cooks a new one, has not failed to add illumi- 
nating critical comment of his own. (See 33 Harvard Law 
Review, 626.) In lending countenance,* though, to the decisions 
which declare an offer which contemplates acceptance by act irrev- 
ocable after the called-for act has been merely begun, we think he 
departs from the fundamental concepts of contract formation. 
The mystery of consideration, too, remains a mystery, but who 
may completely explain that slippery formalism, at bottom a device 
for making the world safer for the talkative, itself defeated by the 
gratuitous declaration of trust ! The chapter on contracts for the 
benefit of third persons in the United States, wholly the work of 
the American editor, is excellent; as is also the discussion of 
assignment and of "impossibility." 

G. H. Robinson. 

♦Elaborated in article in 26 Yale Law Journal, 169, 191. 

The Constitution and What It Means Today. By Edward 
S. Corwin. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1920. pp. xxiii, 114. 

This little book by Professor Corwin of Princeton University 
contains the text of the Constitution of the United States, includ- 
ing the Nineteenth Amendment, with explanation of all the pas- 
sages which seem at all obscure. The work is prefaced by a brief 
account of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, of the causes 
which impelled its calling, and of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution through "the grinding necessities of a reluctant people." A 
study of the first post-Revolutionary decade would be an instruc- 
tive discipline to the American people of today. The Constitution 
as adopted was a minority document but, as Professor Corwin 
says, it did not long remain such. "Less than a decade had passed 
ere it had become an object of popular veneration, the rallying 
point of every considerable political force in the country. What 
Bagehot says of the British monarchy may indeed be repeated of 
the Constitution for by far the greater part of its existence. It 
has 'strengthened government with the strength of religion.' " 

Any one who has occasion, as every American citizen has, to 
consult the Constitution, and to know its interpretation expressed 
briefly and simply, will make use of this convenient manual. 

Wm. Carey Jones. 



